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STUDY H CIVILIZATION. 



Two books could hardly be more unlike in apparent purpose 
and character, than " Ramona," the latest work of Mrs. Jackson 
(whom the past knew best as H. H. and whom the future will 
know better by her thought than by her name), and tbe recent 
volumes of the " History of the Pacific States," by Mr. Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. The thoughtful reader, however, will not find 
it difficult to trace a peculiar harmony between them, and will be 
apt to note in both an especial timeliness in directing public atten- 
tion, at this juncture of affairs, to certain phases of American life 
which have hitherto been usually deemed hardly worthy of the 
little consideration they have received. 

" Eamona " is unquestionably the best novel yet produced by 
an American woman. It is doubtful whether in clearness of con- 
ception, depth of coloring, purity of tone, individuality and pleas- 
ing contrast of characters, and intensity of emotion, it is excelled 
by any American writer. These are moral elements, but the work 
is not at all inferior in its literary qualities. The setting of the 
scenes, and the surroundings of the characters, mental, moral, and 
physical, are not vaguely sketched or dimly hinted at, but are 
painted in with a touch as firm and colors as strong and harmo- 
nious as are to be found in any literature. In expression it is 
characterized by the unconscious vigor and perfect lucidity of style 
which always distinguish the author's work. One never thinks of 
her sentences as especially fine, because they betray no trace of 
effort. Her work is so thoroughly done that the hand of the artist 
is never seen in it. Her language is as natural as her thought, and 
always in perfect harmony with the subject under consideration. 
The story is laid in California, but it is not altogether a tale of 
our California. The discovery of gold has indeed brought in the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders before the period at which it opens. In- 
flamed with lustful greed they have dammed the rivers, tunneled 
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the mountains, and chained the torrents to the unseemly task of 
leveling tbe hills and scarifying the valleys. The adventurous 
hordes have already founded an empire facing the western sea, and 
bound it to the East with bands of iron along which civilization — 
our civilization — throbs and pulses like a mighty fever. Towns 
and cities are builded almost between sun and sun. A new people 
spread over the land. 

"Gold! gold! gold! 
Hard and yellow and bright and cold, 
Easy to get and hard to hold," 

is the impulse of its life. It has little regard for othser' rights, 
and looks with infinite scorn on all that was before it came. When 
the mines fail it turns its greedy eye upon the soil itself. It repre- 
sents not only a conquering power but an alien people, a strange 
and hostile impulse. It construes the rights of the conquered by 
the laws and maxims of the conqueror. Prescriptive right is flouted 
with contempt. Titles confirmed by two hundred years of use and 
occupancy are nailed down to the strict requirement of English 
law, with its stern demand of " visible marks and boundaries." The 
lust for gold is succeeded by the lust for land. The land-grabber 
follows hard upon the footsteps of the prospector. On the heels 
of both comes the railroad, and that mighty, indescribable marvel- 
ous force — a grasping, arrogant, self-worshiping multitude — the 
American people — a people as jealous of their own rights and priv- 
ileges, as defined by their own laws and customs, as they are heed- 
less of all other claims to consideration, — a people who boast of 
religion and morality, yet are exceptional in the world's history as 
unscrupulous robbers of the poor and oppressors of the weak. We 
are conscious as we read "Bamona" of this mighty presence — this 
modern miracle which we call California. It is not with this 
greedy, glittering fact, however, that the story chiefly concerns 
itself. 

Two hundred years before, the civilization of New Spain had 
extended itself to " Las Californias," not only attaching itself to 
the soil, but fastening in a peculiar manner upon the native life 
which it found there. The relation between the aborigines and 
their conquerors was curiously marked by subservience and antag- 
onism. The religion of " the good fathers," however profitless it 
may have been in some of its aspects and results, fixed itself with 
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singular power on the native mind, constituting a common tie be- 
tween the races, which all the arrogance of the Spanish character 
could not entirely efface, and which the presence of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion served to strengthen with that pathetic force which 
community of misfortune always brings. 

It is this curious story of a land of miracles which " Ramona " 
tells, and tells so well that no other pen will ever attempt its depic- 
tion. A young girl with a taint of Indian blood in her veins, un- 
known and unsuspected by herself, lives at the hacienda of the 
Sefiora Moreno, the representative of one of those haughty Span- 
ish families who still refused to yield to the tide of American con- 
quest, who despised the life which swirled about them, threatening 
daily to engulf and overwhelm. The relation actually existing 
between the stout-hearted old seflora and her beautiful protegee 
was studiously concealed, because of this taint in the young girl's 
blood. The true story of her life was only known to the seflora 
herself and an aged and devoted priest, being quite unsuspected by 
the other occupants of the hacienda where she had dwelt from 
childhood. By herself and others Ramona was accounted merely 
a dependent relative, who, by one of those mysterious family de- 
crees which in Catholic countries offer so easy a way out of un- 
pleasant domestic difficulties, was destined to the life of the 
cloister. A son of the seflora, Felipe by name, and a young Indian, 
the son of a Christian chief of one of those strange mountain tribes 
whose life is full of the pathos of a forgotten lineage, — the trace of 
high descent showing in dimly comprehended tradition through 
the film of debasement which ages of darkness and misfortune 
have brought, — become at the same time her lovers. The story 
of the young girl's life, of Felipe's chivalric love and Alessandro's 
passionate devotedness, is told with exquisite pathos. She gives 
her first love to the young chief, and, after sharing the woes of 
his short life, rewards Seflor Felipe's, devotion, not only to herself 
but to her dead spouse, by accepting the headship of the family 
in which she had been reared as a dependent. 

These are the characters of the story, which are given a setting 
of romantic incident altogether unique, and of unusual attractive- 
ness. The relations of these contrasted lives are really the story 
of two decaying civilizations seen in the light of a fresher and 
stronger social, political, and religious development, which tram- 
ples them ruthlessly, because unconsciously, into the dust of 
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a new and but half appreciated realm. Hitherto, fiction has 
treated California only as the seat of a new civilization. It 
has been delineated as the gold-digger's paradise, the adventurer's 
Eden, the speculator's El Dorado. " Kamona " pictures it as the 
Indian's lost inheritance and the Spaniard's desolated home. The 
author's intimate acquaintance and perfect sympathy with the life 
she describes is only equaled by her subtle appreciation and 
thorough knowledge of the scenes she delineates. She sees nature 
with the eyes of her characters, and for the first time the scenery 
of California is made, not only the natural and reasonable habitat 
of a tender and devoted love, but a strong and comprehensible 
element of the lives which are portrayed. For the first time we 
see in " Eamona" what a wonderful setting the startling contrasts, 
fervid colors, and seemingly sterile aspects of California scenery 
constitute for a domestic life fashioned in harmony with them. 

Our Anglo-Saxon idea of love is always projected on a verdant 
background. Green lanes and hedges, hawthorn and hazel, but- 
tercups and daisies, orchards and meadows, bosky glens and green- 
wood aisles, are essential accessories of the English idea of love. So 
marked is this association of ideas, that we call a love-dream a 
pastoral. Our American ideal is, in effect, that of the mother 
country. Pure young love is still with us a white stone with an 
emerald setting. Our freedom of life and breadth of landscape 
has somewhat changed its tone. Forests have taken the place of 
fields, the mountain, the glen, and the tangled depths of real 
wildwood bring a deeper solitude ; but we retain the idea of seclu- 
sion beneath a leafy canopy and with soft, cool, verdant surround- 
ings. It is true that the popular novel of the present day rarely 
exhibits any pastoral element. Indeed, it sometimes seems that 
the chief purpose of its creation is to satirize the conventional, 
old-fashioned " love-in-a-cottage " type of sentiment. But then 
it has eliminated the idea of love also, and has substituted a poor, 
petulant, selfish desire for possession, which fits the conservatory 
better than the greenwood and takes away from the sweetest nook 
the thought of shy seclusiveness, transforming the bower into a 
stage on which a pair of self-conscious actors perform a miserable 
comedy of self-deception. Surprised glances, analytic agony, and 
morbid self-anatomy have taken the place of honest love-making. 
No man woos in true manly fashion, no woman yields with tender 
trustfulness, in the modern realistic novel. Courtship has come to 
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be a war of wits. The wooer is transformed into a pursuer. In- 
stead of seeking with that manly ardor which counts the bower 
where love awaits the holiest of holies, he coolly sets himself to 
worm his way into the resisting consciousness of the victim he has 
selected like a teredo boring through a ship's bottom. He frets, 
and worries, and persecutes, until the overwrought sensibility of 
the poor creature gives way, and she spitefully or tearfully capit- 
ulates, apparently for the mere sake of peace. Of course, this 
sort of love-making — if we may debase an honest word by applying 
it to a dishonest sentiment — has no use for green fields or tender 
blossoms. It toys with cut flowers and studies sage-green draperies. 
If it were ever found in real life, it would reveal a moral state 
greatly to be regretted. Fortunately, it is only a fashion modeled 
apparently upon modern naval warfare — an engagement between 
two iron-clads. In his desire to avoid unreal sentimentality, the 
modern American novelist has gone to the other extreme of a far 
more unreal and unnatural cynicism. All this has not changed 
our ideal of love and its appropriate surroundings, however, but is 
merely an attempt to eradicate the fact of love itself from English 
and American life. Finding no convenient substitute for passion, 
and failing to appreciate the moral grandeur of that underlying 
idea of devotion to duty, which has been the real inspiration of 
American life, the stock novelist of to-day contents himself with 
ridiculing all sentiment and sneering at every phase of the heroic. 

Yet love, and honor, and self-sacrifice remain, despite the flood 
of unhealthy caricature that comes from the press of to-day. 
American gentlemen are honest wooers, and American women 
tender sweethearts still ; while in American homes love does not 
die because the lovers have assumed the relation of husband and 
wife. Still, our Anglo-American idea of love is pastoral. Still, 
green fields awaken youthful memories, and clover and apple 
blossoms, the maple's sunlit leaves and the hemlock's tender shoots 
overhang the verdant carpet of love's ideal temple. 

Mrs. Jackson was one of the few of our later novelists who did 
not believe that love was dead. She knew from the study of her 
own life that honest, healthful passion — that absorbing sentiment 
that makes one soul the all-in-all of another's aspiration, the in- 
spiration of its noblest exertion or source of its most unutterable 
agony — is a universal and indestructible fact of human nature. 
Instinctively, however, she detected the incongruity between the 
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English ideal of domestic life and the types with which her story 
deals. It fell to her lot and came within the scope of her power, 
as it does within the opportunity of but few, to enrich our liter- 
ature with an absolutely new study of that exhaustless theme, 
human passion and domestic love. With that unconscious art 
which characterizes true genius, she has fitted the lives of her 
characters and their contrasted passions to the scenes in which 
they dwelt so cleverly that each seems a part of the other. With 
any other surroundings, and especially amid the orchards and green 
fields where our Anglo-Saxon love delights to dwell, the love of 
Eamona and Alessandro — and especially the chivalrous devotion 
of Felipe — would seem as absurd and inconsistent as their per- 
sonalities would appear inharmonious and out of place in our 
Eastern American life. But who that reads of the meeting of 
Eamona and the old priest in the thicket of wild mustard, of the 
idyllic days when the lovers hid from anticipated pursuit in the 
canon, or the pathetic beauty of the rude mountain home, can fail 
to recognize how exquisitely the life portrayed harmonizes with the 
clear, dry air, the sharp outlines, strong colors, and hot, harden- 
ing sunshine of the region described. 

Over all of this is a wondrous glow of perfect knowledge. 
One feels in every line that unconscious influence of unnoted sur- 
roundings which is the marrow of every life. Scenes, incidents, 
characters — all reveal the fact that the author has not only an 
intellectual appreciation of their existence, but that knowledge 
which comes from an observation so close and sympathetic as to 
amount almost to experience. We know that her study of the 
region she describes antedated the civilization which now flour- 
ishes on that westward-facing slope of our continent, and that she 
counted no element of its life unworthy of her sympathy. She 
was one of those, too, who did not believe that justice is circum- 
scribed by racial lines, or that superior intelligence gave a divine 
right to rob and oppress. A strain of angry, tender, hopeless pro- 
test againsb wrong pervades the pages of " Bomona " — the cry of 
the poor and the weak borne down by the rich and the strong — 
the cry of the half-converted Indian ground beneath the feet of 
civilized saints ! 

It is Mrs. Jackson's misfortune to be regarded as that literary 
atrocity of the present day, "a novelist with a purpose." Our 
literature is just now in those swaddling bands which a certain 
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class of theorists lately attempted to impose upon material art. 
It is but a brief period since it was accounted rank heresy to be- 
lieve it any part of the function of art to tell a story. Only abstract 
ideas, beauty of form, and harmony of color were regarded as fit 
objects of artistic endeavor. Accuracy of detail was exalted into 
the first rank, almost to the exclusion of other artistic qualities. 
It mattered little what was the subjeot, save that it must have no 
historical or emotional significance. A boil or a rose were es- 
teemed equally well adapted for artistic effect, and both required 
to be treated with equal minuteness of detail. The one essential 
prerequisite was that there must be no hint of a Job in the back- 
ground of the boil, nor of sentiment in connection with the rose. 
Oar literature has not yet broken the trammels of this curious 
theory. It is demanded by the critical guild of to-day that the 
novelist shall devote all his energy to the delineation of details. 
It is not enough that the artist in words should paint tree and 
flower, sentiment and emotion, in lines so true and colors so strong 
that they will live as types through the ages. Accuracy of delin- 
eation as an incident is not enough ; it must be the end and aim 
of all effort. In the selection of types, the novelist of to-day is 
forbidden to follow the analogy of nature, and make the trivialities 
of life only the setting of grand effects. The accepted canons of 
criticism demand that he should not only note with accuracy the 
littlest and meanest characteristics of the lives he seeks to por- 
tray — but that he should studiously ignore the fact that, in what 
is curiously termed real life, anything but the petty and despicable 
is to be found. The most insignificant of imaginary distresses 
have usurped the place of tragic woes. Courtship has given 
way to endless jabber about contrasted national traits, love has 
yielded to refined ethical bickering, and remorse has been super- 
seded by the agony evoked by bad grammar or inartistic hosiery. 
To print upon pure white pages a picture that shows at once 
the truest life of field and home, mountain and sea, coast and cot- 
tage, and which unfolds also, in natural progression, the move- 
ment of a great drama in which men and women move and act, 
think and feel, in harmony with their surroundings, instead of 
tracing with anxious care the little nothings, and retailing the silly 
twaddle that hides the truth, is now regarded as very bad form. 
To attempt to show how lives have been shaped by influences 
which are not yet extinct, it matters not how tragic or romantic 
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the work may be, is sneeringly termed writing " a novel with a 
purpose." 

The idea is absurd beyond all parallel. The rise and fall of em- 
pires, the movements of races and peoples, the conflict of jarring 
civilizations, are the very things that most develop the elements 
of pathos and tragedy. Human nature is grandest and truest 
when at white heat. The man whose life would not be worth a 
pen-stroke from a penny-a-liner if he simply peddled figs and quar- 
reled with his wife for half a century, put in the focus of a great 
thought, made the representative of some common woe or mighty 
aspiration, becomes at once a glorified being worthy of a place in Val- 
halla. It is such lives that are worthy of a master's hand. It may 
be common life, but it can never be commonplace. Life, whether 
of low or high degree, is never commonplace if we but reach its 
core. The depiction of the mere commonplace, therefore, how- 
ever accurate, is not a true portraiture of life. The commonplaces 
of emotion, sentiment, and aspiration, are only incidents which 
sometimes reveal and sometimes hide the real life. One might as 
well call "Washington's account of his expenses a history of the 
Eevolution. It is a part of that history, but only the meanest 
part. 

No doubt Mrs. Jackson's attention may have been drawn to 
the romantic contrasts afforded by the lives she has depicted in 
"Kamona," by her thorough and exhaustive knowledge of "the 
Indian question," as it is called. No doubt she wished to show these 
contrasts so strikingly as to awaken thought on the part of her 
countrymen. Why not ? Does that impair the value of her work 
in a literary point of view ? "Oh," we are told, "the object of 
fiction is only to interest and amuse." Who says so, and by what 
right ? On what theory of humanity and literature is such dic- 
tum based ? Has that been the office of fiction in the past ? Was 
mere amusement the only merit of the " Iliad? " Were the Greek 
tragedies devoid of artistic excellence because they depicted human 
beings capable of emotions deeper than scabietic titillation ? Was 
Virgil a failure because iEneas felt no unutterable agony at the 
misfit of Dido's robe, or the excruciating Phoenico-Tyrian manner- 
isms that must have marked her speech ! Would posterity have 
excused his shabby treatment of the trusting queen if he had given 
as a reason for it her imperfect vocalization of the Trojan diph- 
thongs ? Were the Minnesingers unworthy to be ranked among 
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the guild of story-tellers, because they sang of lore and war ? Is 
"Don Quixote" less entertaining and admirable because it mocked 
at an effete and worthless system ? Is Scott no longer to rank as 
a novelist because he portrayed the ideal, and lifted Scottish life 
above the realm of pettiness ? Is Shakespeare a false exemplar be- 
cause he exalts passion and delineates other woes than those which 
spring from poverty and self-consciousness ? Is Victor Hugo not 
to be deemed a literary artist because he painted the motives and 
aspirations which underlay the mighty struggles which were of his 
time, or so near it that their influences were yet traceable in the life 
about him ? Was the genius of George Eliot at fault in " Daniel 
Deronda" and " Eomola"? But why inquire further ? The theory 
of objectless fiction has been devised and advocated to justify, if not 
indeed to create, a special and enervating taste. There are a few 
great works of fiction that may perhaps be said to have no other 
object than to amuse the reader. Easily first among these may be 
placed the "Arabian Nights"; next perhaps would stand "Rob- 
inson Crusoe." It is just as impossible to explain the charm of 
either as it is of that greater and even more popular " novel with 
a purpose," the "inspired tinker's " story of " Pilgrim's Progress." 
Certain it is that none of them justify the theory on which the 
modern society-novel is builded, that meanness and pettiness, the 
base and the little things of life, are the only material with which 
the novelist can properly work. 

At any rate, it is certain that, in the exquisite tale we are con- 
sidering, the author has put before us a phase of that great struggle 
which we sometimes call the march of civilization, and has done it 
so truly and tenderly as to make the world mourn her loss more 
keenly than it would have done before. The relations between 
Spanish civilization and the aboriginal life, and between our Anglo- 
American development and both of them upon the soil of Cali- 
fornia, and wherever the two may touch or overlap each other, is 
put before the mind in a manner that cannot fail to command 
attention. 

It is just here that the relation of this novel to the recent num- 
bers of Mr. Bancroft's "History of the Pacific States " is apparent. 
This amazing series of laboriously prepared volumes has, for the 
first time, set before the English reader a history unquestionably 
reliable in its minutest details, of the growth of liberty and civili- 
zation in Mexico. It is a strange story to one whose ideas of 
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liberty and progress are modeled only on Anglo-Saxon ideals, or 
what are foolishly termed the classic models of antiquity. The 
truth is, that our ideas of human development, derived from guesses 
based on the imperfect data ancient history affords, are just about 
as reliable as our theories of life upon another planet. The real 
life of classic times can now only be vaguely guessed at, and in 
such guesses it is always impossible to say how much is fact and 
how much interpretation. The historian who undertakes the task 
of unraveling the mystery of ancient life can never know how 
much of his analysis is the result of knowledge and how much of 
imagination. When research fails, of course imagination takes its 
place, and we piece out the lives of other times and peoples with 
analogies from our own. "We, of necessity, attribute to them mo- 
tives, thoughts, and attributes which they not only did not possess 
but could not have known or understood, because they are the 
product of conditions which could not have existed at that time. 
Only since the invention of printing, has it become possible to trace, 
with anything approaching to accuracy, the growth of peoples and 
the progress of humanity. 

One of the most interesting phases of this great evolution of the 
new from the old is that which has occurred, almost unnoticed and 
unappreciated, on our southern border, in the neighboring repub- 
lic of Mexico. 

Those who have entertained the belief that only Anglo-Saxons 
love liberty enough to fight for it — and such people are by no 
means rare even among the most intelligent — will be amazed at 
the record of the struggle for independence in Mexico. For forti- 
tude and devotion in the face of almost inconceivable hardship, 
history has few chapters that excel the story of those partisan heroes 
who for almost a generation carried on the apparently hopeless 
struggle for Mexican liberty. Some of them were little better than 
freebooters, inflamed by the lust of spoil and plunder. Others 
were animated chiefly by ambition or revenge, but there were others 
whose names should be ever revered by the liberty-lovers of earth. 
Perhaps the story of no conflict of modern times is so rich in deeds 
of individual daring and emprise, while there were not wanting 
those who showed capacity as strategists as well as the courage of 
the soldier. Almost all were stained with the vice of cruelty, that 
seems inseparable from Spanish warfare ; but few were worse than 
their antagonists, and the greater portion far better. Brighter 
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names than those of Hidalgo, Morelos, and Bravo are not found 
on any nation's roll of honor. 

We brought the seeds of our liberty with us from the 
mother country. Whence came those which have blossomed, 
— aye, and borne goodly fruit of some sort, too, — on the soil of 
Mexico ? 

This question Mr. Bancroft's volumes have given us the means 
of answering with an accuracy which cannot be predicated of any 
other civilization. The history of the civilization we supplanted 
on our south-western coast is really the story of two entirely dis- 
tinct and dissimilar types. In almost all essential particulars it is 
strikingly different from our Anglo-Saxon development. So far 
as it is of European origin it shows little, if any, trace of Teutonic 
influence or tradition. Mexican liberty has no European root. 
The elements which Spain contributed to the establishment of the 
Mexican nationality were the oppressive exactions laid upon the 
people of the colony, the foolish refusal to recognize as equals the 
American-born children of Spanish subjects (thence called Creoles), 
and the ambition of her officials. Indian hate, and the Creole sense 
of injustice of Spanish rule, were the real impulses that secured 
Mexican independence. Yet the chief promoters of the movement 
for independence, its most efficient leaders and devoted adherents, 
were found among the Mestizoes — that new race which holds out a 
hand on either side to two great but decaying civilizations. The 
Creoles, though yielding sometimes to the sway of just resentment, 
were unaccountably timid and irresolute until the result was prac- 
tically determined. Perhaps the old Spanish pride and apprehen- 
sion of the mixed bloods, who were so prominent in the movement, 
restrained them. So, too, the Indian population, though at times 
very active, and showing more than once the qualities of their sires, 
were as a rule sullen, and apparently suspicious of the Spanish ele- 
ment. From the moment this distrust was finally overcome, they 
became not only devoted but especially effective adherents of the 
cause of independence, thereby conquering for themselves a status 
they have never been granted under any other government. We 
who have never found anything better to do with our own Indians 
than to kill them, may very well pause to study the rise of a re- 
public a chief support of which during its entire history has been 
the aboriginal element of its population. This, too, in the face 
of the fact that Spanish dominion for two hundred years seemed to 
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have little else to do but inflate the arrogance of the Spanish char- 
acter, and seek to crush out and debase the aborigines. 

It is the relations of these races and their admixture (with the 
resulting shades of color) and equality of privilege and opportunity, 
that makes the history of Mexico especially worthy of our consid- 
eration at. this time. It would seem impossible that Spanish arro- 
gance should hare lent itself so easily to tolerance in regard to dis- 
tinctions of race, while Anglo-Saxon liberalism stumbles always at 
the color-line. One reason is, no doubt, the fact that while we were 
killing our Indians the Spaniards were converting theirs. It is true 
they enslaved them at the same time, but, when the Church took 
them into her fold, one great step had been made toward the recog- 
nition of their equality. The road upward has been a hard one, 
watered often with tears and blood. Judged by our standard, it 
would seem as if very little progress had been made. The two races 
have not as yet so far amalgamated as to destroy the characteristics 
of either. On the whole, it does not seem as if the physical inter- 
mixture had been much greater than between the whites and blacks 
in our Southern States. It is the fact that it is tolerated and recog- 
nized that is significant. The two races have been merged, and 
neither has parted in any sensible degree with its original charac- 
teristics. There is no more arrogant, bigoted, cruel, treacherous, 
kindly, courteous, simple-hearted anomaly on the globe than the 
pure-blooded Mexican Creole. There is no meaner, more ignorant, 
unimpressible, and apparently hopeless creature on the continent 
than the lower forms of Indian life in Mexico. The grade that 
stands between touches both. The Mestizo and the mulatto — 
sometimes even the representative of three races — stand side by side 
with the purest Creole blood in rank, social position, and oppor- 
tunity, as with the most abject of the aboriginal population. These 
races and classes live together in comparative harmony. Parity 
of right is readily accorded, and an admixture of blood is hardly 
to be accounted an obstacle, much less a bar, to either social or 
political advancement. 

In the presence of the Anglo-Saxon, all these classes instinct- 
ively unite as against a common enemy. Identity of religious 
faith, no doubt, has something to do with this ; yet it is a curious 
fact that the influence of the Northern Eepublic — where race- 
prejudice is so intense that no considerations of justice, hu- 
manity, or religion have hitherto been sufficient to compel us to 
vol. cxliii. — no. 358. 18 
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recognize the civil or political equality of the Indian — upon onr sister 
republic tends directly and strongly to the harmony and unification 
of her people. The facts of this strange story have been most labo- 
riously collected by Mr. Bancroft, while "Ramona" is an interpre- 
tation inspired by genius and tempered by a love of justice and a 
recognition of the difficulties that the future presents, as rare as 
it is beautiful. No brighter jewel crowns the brow of womanhood, 
in any land or clime, than this tender, sad, and beautiful tale, full 
of the woe of the past, and freighted with an unutterable appeal to 
the justice of the future. In this respect the two works are com- 
plementary of each other, and no one whose heart responds to the 
impassioned appeal of H. H. can fail to find food for profitable 
thought in the volumes Mr. Bancroft devotes to the reciprocal in- 
fluence of the Spanish and Aztec civilizations upon each other, and 
the resultant of their cooperating impulses. 

There is another view of this subject which ought not to be 
neglected. There are few intelligent Americans who do not look 
forward either with hope or apprehension to the future relations 
between the United States and Mexico. There are few who do not 
regard the movement which resulted in the acquisition of California 
and New Mexico as one of the most shameless and disgraceful epi- 
sodes of our history. The marvelous mineral wealth of that region 
has done very much to hush the voice of reprobation. No doubt a 
considerable portion of our population would indorse another just 
such piece of international robbery. The events of the recent past 
indicate very clearly that a movement for a further acquisition of 
Mexican territory is something by no means distasteful to certain 
elements of our population, who seem to be preparing the way for 
its consummation by familiarizing the public mind with a sup- 
posed desire of the Mexican Government to sell one or more 
provinces, in order to relieve her financial condition. From time 
to time this rumor comes to the surface in a manner that would 
awaken suspicion, were it not that the desire to obtain a new El 
Dorado, where the spirit of adventure and the restless greed of a 
people who already begin to feel straitened for room even in our 
imperial domain, inclines them if not actively to favor, at least 
tacitly to permit, such a result. 

American influence and American interest in Mexico are al- 
ready very great. The system of railroads which permeates the 
northern provinces is built by American capital and controlled by 
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American influences. The concessions granted to these roads, as 
inducements for their construction, are not only of very great 
value, but are unquestionably burdensome to the Bepublic, and 
may be liable to revocation or diminution on a change of govern- 
ment. Because of the semi-international character of these works, 
an attempt to modify or ignore the contracts between the govern- 
ment and their projectors would afford a ready and plausible ex- 
cuse for American interference. The "Duke of Sonora's" famous 
estimate of the marvelous wealth of the northern provinces, is, no 
doubt, below rather than above the truth. So, too, was his esti- 
mate of the number of adventurers who would flock thither upon 
the first assurance of safety in so doing, or even upon the hint of 
indifference on the part of our Government to any scheme of occu- 
pancy looking to its ultimate acquisition. Under these circum- 
stances, a rupture with the Mexican Government can never be a 
matter at all unlikely to occur. The rumor of foreign intervention 
in Mexican affairs has already been repeatedly brought to public 
attention, during the past year, in a manner that points very clearly 
to its origin and purpose'. The last time, it was alleged that the 
arch-disturber of European tranquillity, Prince Bismarck, who en- 
tertained serious notions of infringing the famous and convenient 
"Monroe Doctrine," which has more than once offered excuse for 
American wrong-doing. The inference sought to be drawn from 
this rumor is apparent. It is that we ought at least to be prepar- 
ing Mexico for convenient deglutition at any moment, in order to 
save her from the hungry jaws of Germany. To say that the ab- 
sorption of Mexico, in whole or in part, is actually contemplated 
by any specific element in the United States would, no doubt, be 
going beyond the present fact. That a very considerable moneyed 
interest would not be unwilling to witness such a result, and that 
an immense speculative element would look upon it with boisterous 
approval, there can be no doubt. That it offers a fascinating op- 
portunity to break away from old political issues, to make new 
political combinations, and perhaps to strengthen and confirm 
political ascendency, is evident to even the most casual observer. 
The South has always been the home of the filibuster. Mexico and 
Central America have always been the regions to which its restless 
spirits have looked as legitimate fields for the gratification of their 
love of adventure and lust of conquest. Texas, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, and California have been added to our territory by this im- 
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pulse. The public mind has been accustomed to the idea of its 
acquisition, by the extension of our south-western railroads into 
Mexican territory, as well as by our open and armed interference, 
by mere executive order, in the affairs of Central America, under 
the claim of protecting American interests in that quarter. There 
may have been no other method of accomplishing the object in 
view, and our treaty-right may fully have justified the course 
adopted ; but the effect on the public mind has been to greatly 
lessen regard for the national rights of the Central-American Re- 
publics, and encourage the idea that we may do almost as we choose 
with the Spanish-Indian nationalities lying to the southward. 

Before the War of Rebellion the North frowned upon all aggres- 
sive movements looking to the acquisition of territory at the South- 
west, on the plea that it was simply extending the area of slave 
territory and adding strength to that institution. This apprehen- 
sion has now passed away, and it would be difficult to conceive of 
anything that would be more popular in the States of the North- 
west than the acquisition, by hook or by crook, of another slice of 
Mexican territory. The present Administration may not attempt it, 
but if its head has the nerve to undertake or even tacitly to encour- 
age such a movement, he undoubtedly has, in his Cabinet and his 
party, the backing which would go far toward assuring its success. 
His party at the South would be not only " solid," but enthusiastic 
in support of such a policy, and no considerable element of it at 
the North would be heard to object. Both himself and his Cabinet 
need the iclat of at least a prospect of hostilities to becloud in the 
public memory the record they made, or failed to make, in the last 
war. It is quite possible that such a movement might command the 
support of enough Republican Senators to give the Administration 
a majority in that body, since it would undoubtedly receive the ap- 
proval of a vast majority of the people, without respect to party, in 
at least four western States. Under these circumstances, it is only 
fair to regard it as one of the reasonable contingencies of our near 
political future. There are those having the most intimate relations 
with American interests and investments in Mexico who scarcely 
pretend to conceal their confidence in its early occurrence. The 
present complexion of political events, the peculiar relations of the 
President to his party, the race problem at the South, the atten- 
tion that is being drawn by the utterances of such leading Repub- 
licans as Mr. Blaine, General Logan, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Hoar, 
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and others, to the practical disfranchisement of the colored race in 
the Southern States, all indicate the beginning of a period of in- 
tense partisan conflict. The forces now in control of the govern- 
ment have always been the boldest and most self-reliant elements 
of our national life. The President himself must either engage in 
conflict with his own party or devise a new policy by virtue of 
which he may hold its leadership. These are all matters which 
may well encourage schemes and acts, upon the part of persons un- 
connected with the Government, which shall not only point the 
way but perhaps even compel national interference in Mexican af- 
fairs. Should that occur, history shows unmistakably the result. 
Whenever oar relations with Mexico are disturbed, a larger or 
smaller portion of Mexican territory will, of course, be appropriated 
as compensation for our insulted dignity, and to defray the cost of 
defending our national honor. 

In addition to the question of international right and internal 
policy, which such an acquisition of territory would necessarily 
raise, it becomes a serious consideration whether we have a right 
to impose our national policy of debasement and extermination 
upon an aboriginal population before which a curious combination 
of circumstances has opened ever so little the door of opportunity. 
In other words, it becomes a question for every lover of humanity, 
whether it is better for the Indian element of the Mexican peo- 
ple to live in the hope of a better future under the Spanish 
Eepublic, or face hopeless degradation and inevitable extinction 
under the Anglo-Saxon democracy. This question there can 
be little doubt that the people of the United States will be 
called upon to consider in one form or another within a very brief 
time. It is hardly to be expected that we should act wisely when 
the lust of gain shall ally itself with political advantage ; but one 
thing is sure, the American people can no longer plead ignorance 
after the publication of the two curiously related works we have 
considered. If greed and ambition seek to lead the nation to 
commit an act of covetous rapacity, or, under the guise of extend- 
ing assistance to a needy neighbor, to wickedly despoil his pos- 
sessions, genius and industry, fiction and history have put in our 
hands the means of refuting error and rebuking wrong. 

Albion W. Touegeb. 



